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214 Jaeck 

JOHN OXENFORD AS TRANSLATOR. 

In 1846, there was published in America the following book : 
"The Auto-Biography of Goethe, Truth and Poetry; Prom 
my Life," edited by Parke Godwin, (vol. 1, N. Y. Wiley & 
Putnam, 161 Broadway). To this work was prefixed a pref- 
ace by the editor, from which I quote: 

"It is a little singular, with all that has been said about 
Goethe, both in England and the United States, that no trans- 
lation into English should have been made of the famous 
Wahrheit und Dichtung, in which he gives such graphic ac- 
counts of himself and of his contemporaries. Several years 
since there was what purported to be a translation published 
in London; but this was a disgraceful imposture. Mrs. Aus- 
tin speaks of it as the most flagrant piece of literary dishon- 
esty on record, not without justice, and Mr. Carlyle refers 
to it in much the same spirit. It was a poor copy of a 
wretched French version, in which frequently twenty pages 
of the original are omitted at a time, and hardly a sentence is 
rendered with fidelity. Yet a great many people have read 
the book, never suspecting but that they were reading a 
translation from Goethe. 

"The present attempt, therefore, has been undertaken by 
the editor and some friends, to supply what may be considered 
a great deficiency in English literature. They could not, of 
course, aim at the grace and ease of style, which is one of the 
finest characteristics of their author, but they have endeav- 
ored to be faithful to his meaning. Goethe is the hardest 
of all Germans to translate, because he is such a consummate 
master of form, which nothing but a genius equal to his own 
could convey to another language 

"Goethe has taken his place, by pretty general consent, as 
the First European Poet and Literary Man of the Nineteenth 
Century. A book, then, in which he describes the process of 
his peculiar development, and the way in which he regarded 
the facts of existence and his own times, deserves to be read, 
even through the imperfect medium of translation, by those 
who can get no better. In the original, it is a masterpiece of 
writing. It is a series of quiet but striking pictures, showing 
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the growth of the greatest of German minds, and at the same 
time the whole progress of German literature 

"The same persons have in preparation other works of 
Goethe, which will be published, if the success of this book 
should warrant the expense. His 'Annals or Day and Year 
Book', his 'Italian Journey', etc., and Dramas, will form part 
of the series." 

The following year saw the appearance of vol. 2, containing 
the rest of the Autobiography. In this translation, Godwin 
was assisted by able collaborators ; John Henry Hopkins, Jr., 
of Vermont translated Part 2; Chas. A. Dana, Part 3, and 
John S. Dwight, Part 4. Its great excellence was attested 
by the many favorable reviews in the leading American mag- 
azines. 

U. S. Democ. R. 19:443-447, Dec. 1846. Washington & N. Y.; 20:14- 
21, Jan. 1847; 21:283-4, Sept. 1847. Amer. Whig R., N. Y., 5:539- 
540, May 1847. Graham's Amer. Mon. Mag., Phila., 31:156 Sept. 1847. 
Literary World, N. Y, 1:296-298 May 1847; 1:567 July 1847; 2:149- 
151 Sept. 18, 1847. Littell's Living Age, Bost. 13:568 Aug. 17, 1847. 
Southern Quar. R. Charleston, S. C, 11:441-467 Apr. 1847. Holden's 
Dollar Mag., N. Y. 2:499-500 1848. 

Then in 1848, there appeared in London, a similar trans- 
lation .- ' ' The Auto-Biography of Goethe, Truth and Poetry ; 
From my own Life," translated from the German by John 
Oxenford. (13 books). This translation was the first volume 
of the series on Goethe's life and works, issued by the pub- 
lisher, Henry G. Bohn, in his "Standard Literary," and it 
is very noticeable that he speedily followed the suggestions 
in the Preface to the American edition. 

Preceding the translation, was an "Advertisement" which 
reads as follows: 

"Before the following translation was commenced, the first 
Ten Books had already appeared in America. It was the in- 
tention of the Publisher to reprint these without alteration, 
but, on comparing them with the original, it was perceived 
that the American edition was not sufficiently faithful, and 
therefore the present was undertaken. The Translator, how- 
ever, is bound to acknowledge, that he found many successful 
renderings in the work of his predecessor, and these he has 
engrafted without hesitation. 
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"The title 'Truth and Poetry' is adopted in common with the 
American translation, as the nearest rendering of Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, and preferable to 'Truth and Fiction,' which 
has sometimes been used. The poet, by the expression 'Dich- 
tung,' did not mean that he invented incidents in the Auto- 
Biography, but merely that they were of a poetic or romantic 
character; 'Wahrheit' implies that they also possessed the 
truth of history. The 'Prose and Poetry of my Life' would, 
perhaps, convey to the English reader the exact meaning of 
the Author, although not literally his words." 

The year following, Bohn published the remaining volumes 
(14-20), translated by the Rev. Alex. J. "W. Morrison, M.A., 
a work which included the "Letters from Switzerland" and 
the "Travels in Italy." In the later editions, the credit of 
the translation of the entire autobiography is always given to 
John Oxenford. 

In 1850, a second edition of the American translation was 
issued (2 vols. N. Y. Geo. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway), and 
in the Preface, the editor, Parke Godwin, quotes Oxenford 's 
title-page and advertisement, and then discusses them in this 
wise: 

"Now we quote this title-page and advertisement, in order 
to expose one of the most unblushing pieces of literary theft 
on record. Any person reading them would suppose, 1. That 
the English edition was a veritable new translation from the 
German ; 2. That it had been made by John Oxenford, Esq. ; 
3. That the American version was not a faithful one ; and 4. 
That the same version had merely been used occasionally to 
help Mr. Oxenford to 'many successful renderings' of the 
first ten books. But, in supposing so, the reader would be mis- 
led into just as many errors. 

"The English is not a new translation at all, but a bold 
appropriation of the American version, which is proved by the 
fact, that whole pages of the two editions are precisely the 
same; that in other pages only slight verbal alterations have 
been made, such as 'felicity' for happiness; and 'progress' 
for advance, etc., etc. ; that the very typographical errors of 
the American edition have been retained; that foot-notes 
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added by the American translators are the same ; and, finally, 
that the main difference between the two editions consists in 
the occasional reconstruction or transposition of a sentence, 
while the great body of the work, in tone, manner, and style, 
is entirely unchanged. 

"Mr. John Oxenford, therefore, did not translate the Eng- 
lish edition from the German; he simply appropriated the 
American edition ; superadding to the wrong of the theft, the 
injustice of a false accusation. For he pronounces the Ameri- 
can version 'not sufficiently faithful', meaning to convey 
thereby the idea that the translation is either incorrect or in- 
complete. But it is neither. Not a single line of the German 
original has been omitted, and it is believed that every sen- 
tence has been rendered with tolerable fidelity. It is very like- 
ly that the American translators may have, here and there, 
fallen into some verbal mistakes; for it is hardly possible to 
turn some thousand pages, particularly of so idiomatic and 
precise a writer as Goethe, out of one language into another, 
without a single error; but they confidently believe that they 
have committed no more errors than are usual with the best 
scholars in such cases. The translations of the different parts 
were first made by different individuals, and they were then 
carefully gone over by the editor, who compared each line 
with the original, and re-wrote many passages, to produce uni- 
formity of style in the rendering. 

"The 'many successful renderings,' then, of the first ten 
books, to which Mr. Oxenford refers, and under which phrase 
he attempts an adroit concealment of his fraud, comprise near- 
ly the whole twenty books ; that is, the entire work. It would 
have been more manly, to say the least of it, not to have made 
any allusion to the American edition at all, than to have 
noticed it in this uncandid and ungenerous manner." 

Then Mr. Godwin quotes passages showing similarity in 
translation, even in poetry, and also that the English edition 
copied even the errors too; e. g. "that the Archduke Joseph 
would be crowned King of Rome" (see p. 13), although the 
American translators in the list of errata, appended to vol. 
2, had said the translation should be "King of the Romans." 
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And he concludes his discussion thus : "But we will not pur- 
sue this matter any further. Our object is not so much to ex- 
pose the dishonesty of John Oxenford, Esq., as it is to present 
the American public with one more proof of the necessity of 
an international copyright law. This translation occupied the 
time of several literary persons during the better part of a 
whole winter. It was printed and published by American 
publishers, at an expense of nearly two thousand dollars. But 
as both the translators and the publishers knew it was not 
likely to have an extensive sale in the American market, they 
confidently relied upon the English market for their remuner- 
ation. Yet the book had hardly appeared before a cheaper 
edition of it was issued in England, whereby the sale of the 
American edition was almost wholly cut off. Thus, the Amer- 
ican translators have lost their time, and the American pub- 
lishers their profits, for the want of that protection which the 
law extends to every kind of property except literary. "What 
encouragement is there, in this state of things, for American 
scholars, or for the publishers of American books? 

"As a mere question of international justice, it is per- 
haps right that American books should be reprinted in Eng- 
land, since we have reprinted English books. But in respect 
to the individuals whose labors are appropriated, this recip- 
rocal free-booking, as Hood used to call it, operates as a sig- 
nal wrong and calamity. 

"We do not complain, we repeat, of the reprinting of our 
book in England, for that was to have been expected, in the 
present condition of the law, but we do complain that a bad 
name should have been given to it by the very party who 
surreptitiously published it as his own." 

This second edition also received favorable reviews in the 
American Magazines. The "International Monthly Magazine 
of Literature, Science and Art" (N. Y. 1:194 Aug. 12, 1850) 
substantiates Godwin's Preface. "Mr. Godwin exposes one 
of the most scandalous pieces of literary imposition that we 
have ever read of. This translation with a few verbal alter- 
ations which mar its beauty and lessen its fidelity, has been 
reprinted in 'Bonn's Standard Library' in London as an 
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original English version, in the making of which, 'the Ameri- 
can was of occasional use,' etc. Mr. Godwin is one of our 
best German scholars, and his discourse last winter on the 
character and genius of Goethe, illustrated his thorough ap- 
preciation of the Shakespeare of the Continent, and that af- 
fectionate sympathy which is so necessary to the task of turn- 
ing one language into another. There are very few books in 
modern literature more attractive or more instructive than 
this Autobiography of Goethe, for which we are indebted to 
him." 

In "Harper's New Monthly Magazine" (1:715 Oct. 1850) 
appeared this criticism: "Truth and Poetry, from my own 
Life, or the Autobiography of Goethe, edited by Parke God- 
win, is issued in a second edition by Geo. P. Putnam, with a 
preface, showing the plagiarisms which have been committed 
on it in a pretended English translation from the original by 
one John Oxenford. This enterprising person has made a bold 
appropriation of the American version, with only such changes 
as might serve the purpose of concealing the fraud. In addition 
to this felonious proceeding, he charges the translation to which 
he has helped himself so freely, with various inaccuracies, not 
only stealing the property, but giving it a bad name. The 
work of the American editor has thus found a singular, 
but effectual guarantee for its value, and is virtually pro- 
nounced to be a translation incapable of essential improve- 
ment. With the resources possessed by Mr. Godwin, in his 
own admirable command both of the German and of the 
English language and the aid of the rare scholarship in this 
department of Mr. Chas. A. Dana and Mr. John S. Dwight, 
to whom a part of the work was entrusted, he could not fail 
to produce a version which would leave little to be desired 
by the most fastidious critic. It is unnecessary to speak of 
the merits of the original, which is familiar to all who have 
the slightest tincture of German literature. As a history of 
the progress of literary culture in Germany, as well as of the 
rich development of Goethe's own mind, it is one of the 
most instructive, and at the same time, the most entertaining 
biographies in any language." 
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The "Literary World" (N. Y. 7:132-133 Aug. 17, 1850 
No. 185) also has a characteristic word to say about the trans- 
lation. "It is a very cool thing for a man to find fault with 
what he borrows and doesn't intend to return; but to decry 
what one steals, and openly inform the victim of one's depra- 
dations that his wares are not quite up to expectation, is 
what might be considered as the Nova Zembla of impudence. 
The appropriations of the London translator (so-called) and 
his publication of the American version of Goethe's Auto- 
biography, furnishes the proof that this degree of complacent 
piracy may sometimes be attained. Mr. Parke Godwin of this 
city, with the co-operation of some literary friends, translated 
the present work for Messrs. Wiley and Putnam's 'Library of 
Choice Reading,' in which the first edition made its appear- 
ance. It was a difficult and laborious undertaking, but the 
editor succeeded in presenting the Autobiography of Goethe 
to English and American readers in an accurate, careful and 
spirited version. The book itself is one of the most character- 
istic and powerful of the productions of its great author, and 
it only needed time and opportunity to become widely known 
and popular in the translation. The immediate circulation in 
this country of a work of this character could not, however, 
be expected to equal that of publications of more recent au- 
thorship and more immediate interest. The publishers here 
relied in part upon a favorable reception of the translation in 
England, to which it was eminently entitled. 

' ' The way in which the book was bodily appropriated by the 
English publisher, and reprinted as an original English trans- 
lation, and, at the same time, disparaged and decried so far as 
the New York edition was concerned, is a curious piece of 
effrontery of which we give the account entire as it appears 
in the Preface to the new American edition." Then follows 
the quotation of Godwin's entire Preface. 

It is not my intention to make any accusations against John 
Oxenford. I shall simply cite corresponding extracts, taken 
at random, from each of the twenty books, and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. In this citation, I use the Ameri- 
can editions of 1846-7 and 1850, which are exactly alike in 
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paging, and the English edition of 1872 in two volumes (Bell 
& Daldy), which, according to the prefaces is an exact re- 
production of the works of 1848 and 1849. 



GODWIN 
Vol. I, part 1, bk. 1, p. 1. 

On the 28th of August, 1749, 
at mid-day, as the clock struck 
twelve, I came into the world, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. My 
horoscope was propitious; the 
sun stood in the sign of the Vir- 
gin, and had culminated for the 
day: Jupiter and Venus looked 
on with a friendly eye, and Mer- 
cury not adversely; while Saturn 
and Mars kept themselves indif- 
ferent; the Moon alone, just full, 
exerted her reflex power, all the 
more as she had then reached her 
planetary hour. She opposed her- 
self, therefore, to my birth, which 
could not be accomplished until 
this hour was passed. 

Bk. 2, p. 39. 

Considering this impulse more 
closely, we may see in it a pre- 
sumption similar to that with 
which the poet so authoritatively 
utters his improbabilities, and re- 
quires every one to recognize as 
real, whatever may in any way 
strike him, the inventor, as true. 

Bk. 3, p. 73. 

But even this sympathy in re- 
spect to art could not change my 
father's feelings nor bend his char- 
acter. He permitted what he could 
not prevent, and so kept at a 
distance in inactivity, for the un- 
common state of things around 
him was intolerable to him even in 
the veriest trifle. 



OXENFORD 
Vol. I, part 1, bk. 1, p. 1. 

On the 28th of August, 1749, 
at mid-day, as the clock struck 
twelve, I came into the world, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. My horo- 
scope was propitious; the sun 
stood in the sign of the Virgin, 
and had culminated for the day: 
Jupiter and Venus looked on him 
with a friendly eye, and Mercury 
not adversely; while Saturn and 
Mars kept themselves indifferent; 
the Moon alone, just full, exerted 
the power of her reflection all the 
more, as she had then reached her 
planetary hour. She opposed her- 
self, therefore, to my birth, which 
could not be accomplished until 
this hour was passed. 

Bk. 2, p. 36. 

Considering this impulse more 
closely, we may see in it that pre- 
sumption with which the poet au- 
thoritatively utters the greatest 
improbabilities, and requires every 
one to recognize as real whatever 
may in any way seem to him, the 
inventor, as true. 

Bk. 3, p. 66. 

But even this sympathy in re- 
spect to art could not change my 
father's feelings nor bend his char- 
acter. He permitted what he 
could not prevent, but kept at a 
distance in inactivity, and the un- 
common state of things around 
him was intolerable to him, even 
in the veriest trifle. 
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Bk. 4, p. 115. 

Our regards and interests are 
still fastened upon these regions. 
At last the founder of another 
race goes forth, who is able to 
stamp a distinct character upon 
his descendants, and by that 
means unite them for all time 
to come into a great and compact 
nation, inseparable under all 
changes of place or destiny. 

Bk. 5, p. 159. 

Scarcely had I set foot in the 
house when my father caused me 
to be called, and communicated to 
me that it was now quite certain 
that the Archduke Joseph would 
be elected and crowned King of 
Rome. 

Part 2, bk. 6, p. 1. 

Thus was I driven alternately 
to assist and retard my recovery, 
and a certain secret chagrin was 
now added to my other sensations: 
for I plainly perceived that I was 
watched, 'that they were loth to 
hand me any sealed paper with- 
out taking notice what effect it 
produced, whether I kept it se- 
cret, or laid it down openly, and 
other indications. I, therefore, 
conjectured that Pylades, or one 
of the cousins, or even Gretchen 
herself, might have attempted to 
write to me, either to give or to 
obtain information. In addition 
to my sorrow, I was now for the 
first time thoroughly soured, and 
had fresh opportunities for exer- 
cising my conjectures, and mis- 
leading myself by the strangest 
combinations. 

Bk. 7, pp. 89-90. 

And when I urged it upon him, 
he replied in his intelligent, serene 



Bk. 4, p. 106. 

But our regards, our interests, 
are still fastened to these regions. 
At last the founder of a race 
again goes from hence, and is so 
fortunate as to stamp a distinct 
character upon his descendants, 
and by that means to unite them 
for all time to come into a great 
nation, inseparable through all 
changes of place or destiny. 

Bk. 5, p. 147. 

Scarcely had I reached home 
than my father caused me to be 
called, and communicated to me 
that it was now quite certain that 
the Archduke Joseph would be 
elected and crowned King of 
Rome. 

Part 2, bk. 6, p. 181. 

Thus was I driven alternately 
to assist and to retard my re- 
covery, and a certain secret cha- 
grin was now added to my other 
sensations; for I plainly perceived 
that I was watched, — that they 
were loth to hand me any sealed 
paper without taking notice what 
effect it produced — whether I kept 
it secret — whether I laid it down 
open, and the like. I, therefore, 
conjectured that Pylades, or one 
of the cousins, or even Gretchen 
herself, might have attempted to 
write to me, either to give or to 
obtain information. In addition 
to my sorrow, I was now for the 
first time thoroughly cross, and 
had again fresh opportunities to 
exercise my conjectures, and to 
mislead myself into the strangest 
combinations. 

Bk. 7, pp. 262-263. 

And when I pressed him, he 
replied in his intelligent, cheerful 
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manner: "If, in commenting on 
and explaining your friend, you 
will allow me to go on after his 
fashion, methinks he meant to say: 
that experience is nothing else 
than that one should experience 
what one does not wish to experi- 
ence; which is what it amounts to 
for the most part, at least in this 
world." 

Bk. 8, p. 99. 

Now although from their sit- 
uation, character, abilities, and op- 
portunities, these amateurs and 
collectors inclined most to the 
Dutch school, yet while they prac- 
tised their eyes on the end- 
less merits of the North-western 
artists, a look of reverential long- 
ing was often turned towards the 
South-east. 

Bk. 9, p. 165. 

Now as one cannot deny to the 
whole mass a fine proportion of 
height and breadth, so also it 
maintains a somewhat uniform 
lightness in the details, by means 
of these buttresses and the narrow 
compartments between them. 

Bk. 10, p. 220 note. 

The general custom of the coun- 
try villages in Protestant Ger- 
many on such interesting occa- 
sions. — Trans, 

Vol. 2, part 3, bk. 11, p. 36. 

It is highly remarkable, though 
not so commonly noticed, that at 
this time even the strong old ryth- 
mic artistic tragedy was threat- 
ened with a revolution, which was 
averted only by great talent and 
the power of tradition. 



manner, "If you will allow me, 
while commenting on and complet- 
ing your friend, to go on after his 
fashion, I think he meant to say, 
that experience is nothing else 
than that one experiences what one 
does not wish to experience; which 
is what it amounts to for the most 
part, at least in this world." 

Bk. 8, p. 269. 

Now although from their sit- 
uation, mode of thought, abilities, 
and opportunities, these amateurs 
and collectors inclined more to the 
Dutch school, yet, while the eye 
was practised on the endless mer- 
its of the north-western artist, a 
look of reverential longing was al- 
ways turned towards the south- 
east. 

Bk. 9, p. 329. 

Now as one cannot deny to the 
whole mass a fine proportion of 
height to breadth, so also in the 
details it maintains a somewhat 
uniform lightness by means of 
these pillars and the narrow com- 
partments between them. 

Bk. 10, p. 379 note. 

The general custom of the coun- 
try villages in Protestant Ger- 
many on such interesting occa- 
sions. — American Note. 

Vol. 1, part 3, bk. 11, p. 423. 

It is extremely remarkable, and 
has not been generally noticed, 
that at this time, even the old, se- 
vere, rythmical, artistical tragedy 
was threatened with a revolution, 
which could only be averted by 
great talents and the power of tra- 
dition. 
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Bk. 12, p. 71. 

And shall that man not be immortal, 

Who health and joys for us discovered, 

Such as the horse swift in the race ne'er gave us; 

Such as even the flying ball has not? 

Bk. 12, p. 454. 
"And should he not be immortal, 
Who found for us health and joys, 

Which the horse, though bold in his course, never gave, 
And which even the ball is without?" 



Bk. 13, p. 129. 

It is always a misfortune to en- 
ter into new relations to which we 
are not accustomed. We are, often 
against our will, beguiled into a 
false sympathy. The incomplete- 
ness of such a position tortures us, 
but we see no means either of mak- 
ing it perfect or of escaping from 
it. 

Bk. 14, p. 151-152. 

The perseverance of an energet- 
ic character becomes the more 
worthy of respect when it is main- 
tained throughout a life in the 
world and in affairs, and when a 
mode of dealing with current 
events, which to many might seem 
rough and arbitrary, employed at 
the right time, leads most surely to 
its end. 
Bk. 15, p. 192. 



Bk. 13, p. 509. 
It is always a misfortune to step 
into new relations to which one has 
not been inured; we are often 
against our will lured into a false 
sympathy, the incompleteness of 
such positions troubles us, and yet 
we see no means either of com- 
pleting them or of removing them. 

Vol. 2, bk. 14, p. 7-8. 

In an energetic character this 
adherence to its own views becomes 
the more worthy of respect when 
it has been maintained throughout 
a life in the world and in affairs, 
and when a mode of dealing with 
current events, which to many 
might seem rough and arbitrary, 
being employed at the right time, 
has led surely to the desired end. 



Who will belong to himself alone, 

Let him shut himself up in a cot of his own, 

Company And in his children and wife, 

Drink nothing but light new wine, 

And never immoderately dine, 
And nothing will hinder the course of his life. 



Bk. 15, p. 45. 
He who would serve himself alone, 
Should have a cottage of his own. 

Dwell with his children and his wife, 
Regale himself with light new wine, 
And on the cheapest viands dine; 

Then nothing can disturb his life. 
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Part 4, bk. 16, p. 4. Part 4, bk. 16, p. 65. 

Nature works after such eter- Nature works after such eter- 

nal, necessary, divine laws, that the nal, necessary, divine laws, that the 
Deity himself could alter nothing Deity himself could alter nothing 
in them. In this, all men are un- in them. In this belief, all men 
consciously agreed. Think only are unconsciously agreed. Think 
how a natural phenomenon, which only how a natural phenomenon, 
should intimate any degree of un- which should intimate any degree 
derstanding, reason, or will, would of understanding, reason, or even 
instantly astonish and terrify us. of caprice, would instantly as- 
tonish and terrify us. 
Bk. 17, p. 22. 

Heart, my heart, O, what hath changed thee? 

What doth weigh on thee so sore? 
What hath from thyself estranged thee, 

That I scarcely know thee more? 
Gone is all which thou held dearest, 
Gone the care which thou kept nearest 
Gone thy toils and after-bliss. 
Ah ! how couldst thou come to this? 

Bk. 17, p. 80. 
Heart, my heart, O, what hath changed thee? 

What doth weigh on thee so sore? 
What hath from myself estranged thee, 

That I scarcely know thee more? 
Gone is all which once seemed dearest, 
Gone the care which once was nearest, 

Gone thy toil and tranquil bliss, 

Ah! how couldst thou come to this? 

Bk. 18, p. 51. 
The wedding feast is in the house 
Of mine host of the Golden Louse. 

Bk. 18, p. 106. 
The wedding feast is at the house 
Of mine host of the Golden Louse. 
Bk. 18, p. 67. 

If I, lovely Lili, had not loved thee, 

How I'd revel in a scene like this! 
And yet if I, Lili, did not love thee, 

Ah! what scene would yield me any bliss? 



Bk. 18, p. 123. 
Dearest Lilli, if I did not love thee, 

I should revel in a scene like this! 
Yet, sweet Lilli, if I did not love thee, 

What were any bliss? 
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Bk. 19, p. 95. 

Truly, lovers consider all that 
they have felt before only as prep- 
aration for their present bliss, 
only as the base on which the 
structure of their life can first be 
reared. Past attachments seem like 
spectres of the night, which glide 
away before the break of day. 

Bk. 20, pp. 115-116. 

"Child! child! no more! lashed 
as by invisible spirits, the sun- 
steeds of time rush onward with 
the light car of our destiny, and 
nothing remains to us but bravely 
and composedly to hold fast the 
reins, and now to the right, now 
to the left, here from a rock, 
there from a precipice, to avert 
the wheels. Whither he is going, 
who can tell? Scarcely can he re- 
member whence he came!" 



Bk. 19, p. 149. 

True, lovers consider all that 
they have felt before only as prep- 
aration for their present bliss, 
only as the foundation on which 
the structure of their future life 
is to be reared. Past attachments 
seem like spectres of the night, 
which glide away before the break 
of day. 

Bk. 20, p. 168. 

Child! child! no more! The 
coursers of tjme, lashed, as it 
were, by invisible spirits, hurry on 
the light car of our destiny, and 
all that we can do is in cool self- 
possession to hold the reins with a 
firm hand, and to guide the wheels, 
now to the left, now to the right, 
avoiding a stone here, or a preci- 
pice there. Whither it is hurry- 
ing who can tell? and who, indeed, 
can remember the point from 
which it started? 



In 1839, Margaret Puller's translation of Eckermann's 
"Conversations with Goethe" was published in Boston as 
the fourth volume of Geo. Eipley's "Specimens of Foreign 
Literature" (414 pp. Hilliard, Gray & Co.). In her long 
preface, a very just characterization of Goethe, Margaret 
Fuller states that inasmuch as the two German volumes of 
1836 would not make two English volumes of this special 
series, and yet were too much for one, she was obliged to omit 
in her translation some of the less important parts; e. g., 
Goethe's theory of colors, Eckermann's experiments and 
Goethe's remarks on them, Eckermann's brief account of his 
visit to Italy, a discussion of a novel by Goethe, as yet un- 
translated, and a few passages of a very local nature. But 
she adds : "lam aware that there is a just prejudice against 
paraphrastic or mutilated translations, and that, in this deli- 
cate process, I have laid myself open to much blame. But 
I have done it with such care, that I feel confident the sub- 
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stance of the work, and its essential features, will be found 
here, and hope, if so, that any who may be acquainted with 
the original, and regret omissions, will excuse them. These 
two rules have been observed, not to omit even such details 
as snuffing the candles and walking to the stove, (given by 
the good Eckermann with that truly German minuteness 
which, many years ago, so provoked the wit of Mr. Jeffrey,) 
when they seem needed to finish out the picture, either of 
German manners, or Goethe's relations to his friends or 
household. Neither has anything been omitted which would 
cast either light or shade on his character. I am sure that 
nothing has been softened or extenuated, and believe that 
Goethe's manners, temper, and opinions, wear here the same 
aspect that they do in the original. 

"I have a confidence that the translation is, in the truest 
sense, faithful, and trust that those who find the form living 
and symmetrical, will not be inclined severely to censure 
some change in the cut or make of the garment in which it is 
arrayed." 

This work was reviewed most favorably in the "New York 
Review" (5:233-4 July 1839) and in the "Boston Quarterly 
Review" (3:20-51 Jan. 1840). 

Some years afterward, after the publication in 1848 of 
Eckermann 's third volume of Conversations, there appeared 
in print a translation of the "Conversations of Goethe with 
Eckermann and Soret," by John Oxenford (2 vols. L. 1850 
Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill). In his Preface, Oxenford 
writes : ' ' Had I followed the order of German publication I 
should have placed the whole of the Supplementary volume 
after the contents of the first two ; however, as the Conversa- 
tions in that volume are not of a later date than the others 
(which, indeed, terminate with the death of Goethe), but 
merely supply gaps, I deemed it more conducive to the 
reader's convenience to re-arrange in chronological order the 
whole of the Conversations, as if the Supplement had not been 
published separately. 

"Still, to preserve a distinction between the Conversations 
of the First Book and those of the Supplement, I have marked 
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the latter with the abbreviation 'Sup.', adding an asterisk 
(thus, Sup.*) when a Conversation has been furnished, not 
by Eekermann, but by Soret. 

"I feel bound to state that, while translating the First 
Book, I have had before me the translation by Mrs. Fuller, 
published in America. The great merit of this version I 
willingly acknowledge, though the frequent (?) omissions 
render it almost an abridgement. The contents of the Sup- 
plementary volume are now, I believe, published for the first 
time in the English language." 

After the appearance of Oxenford's work, the "Monthly 
Literary Miscellany" (A Compendium of literary, philosoph- 
ical and religious knowledge, edited by Daniel F. Quimby, 
Detroit, Mich. 1851 Beecher and Quimby) in an article en- 
titled "Goethe's Opinion of Byron, Scott and Carlyle" (pp. 
125-127) makes this very characteristic comment: "Mr. 
John Oxenford, who has shown remarkable capacities for 
appropriation, in the use he has made of William Peter, Parke 
Godwin, and others, in his various 'translations' from the 
German, has recently fallen in with Margaret Fuller d'Osso- 
li's version of the Conversations of Goethe with Eekermann, 
published many years ago by Mr. Ripley in his ' Specimens of 
Foreign Literature'; and the result is two volumes, embrac- 
ing, with what Margaret Fuller translated, the great poet's 
conversations with Soret." 

In order that the reader may gain an idea of these two 
translations of Eekermann 's work of 1836, I append corre- 
sponding passages taken also at random from the record of 
every year. 

FULLER OXENFORD 

Introduction, p. 5. Introduction, vol. 1, p. 3. 

Still I am far from imagining Still, I am far from imagining 
that the whole inner man of Goe- that the whole internal Goethe is 
the is here adequately portrayed. here adequately portrayed. We 
We may, with propriety, compare may, with propriety, compare this 
this extraordinary spirit and man extraordinary mind and man to 
to a many-sided diamond, which a many-sided diamond, which in 
in each direction shines with a dif- each direction shines with a dif- 
ferent light. erent hue. 
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Page 10. 

It has been said that animals 
are instructed by their very or- 
ganization; and so may it be said 
of man, that he often, by some ac- 
cidental action, is taught the high- 
er powers which slumber within 
him. So something now happened 
to me which, though insignificant 
in itself, gave a new turn to my 
life, and is therefore stamped in- 
delibly on my memory. 

P. 31, June 10, 1832. 

I arrived here some days since, 
but did not see Goethe till to- 
day. He received me with great 
cordiality; and the impression he 
made on me during our interview 
was such, that I consider this day 
as the happiest of my life. 

P. 75, Jan. 27, 1824. 

Goethe talked with me about 
the continuation of his memoirs, 
with which he is now busy. He 
observed, that this later period of 
his life would not be narrated 
with such minuteness as he had 
used in the Dichtnng und Wahr- 
heit. 

P. 123, Dec. 9, 1825. 

Goethe laughed at these last 
words. "Really," said he, "I would 
not have advised you to undertake 
'Faust.' It is mad stuff, and quite 
beyond the customary range of 
feeling. But, since you have be- 
gun without asking my advice, we 
shall see how you will get through. 
Faust is so peculiar an individual, 
that few men can sympathize with 
the situation of his mind. And 
the character of Mephistophiles is, 
on account of the irony and ex- 



Pages 35 & 16. 

It has been said that animals 
are instructed by their very or- 
ganization; and so may it be said 
of man, that by something which 
he does quite accidentally, he is 
often taught the higher powers 
which slumber within him. Some- 
thing of the sort happened to me, 
which, though insignificant in it- 
self, gave a new turn to my life, 
and is therefore stamped indel- 
ibly on my memory. 

P. 53, June 10, 1823. 

I arrived here a few days ago, 
but did not see Goethe till today. 
He received me with great cor- 
diality; and the impression he 
made on me was such, that I 
consider this day as one of the 
happiest in my life. 

P. 124, Jan. 27, 1824. 

Goethe talked with me about the 
continuation of his memoirs, with 
which he is now busy. He ob- 
served, that this later period of 
his life would not be narrated with 
such minuteness as the youthful 
epoch of "Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit." 

P. 192, Dec. 9, 1825. 

Goethe laughed at these last 
words. "Really," said he, "I would 
not have advised you to undertake 
'Faust.' It is mad stuff, and goes 
quite beyond all ordinary feeling. 
But since you have done it of your 
own accord, without asking my ad- 
vice, you will see how you will 
get through. Faust is so strange 
an individual, that only few can 
sympathize with his internal condi- 
tion. Then the character of Me- 
phistophiles is, on account of his 
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extensive acquaintance with the 
world which it displays, not easily 
to be comprehended. But you will 
see what lights open upon you. 
'Tasso' lies far nearer the common 
feelings of men, and all there is 
told with a minuteness of detail 
very favorable to an easy compre- 
hension of it." 



P. 170, Nov. 8, 1826. 

Goethe spoke again of Lord 
Byron. "I have," said he, "just 
read once more his 'Deformed 
Transformed,' and admire his gen- 
ius more than ever. His demon 
was suggested by Mephistophiles. 
It is, however, no imitation, but 
a new and original creation of 
great merit. There are no weak 
passages, not a place where you 
could put the head of a pin, where 
you do not find invention and 
thought. But for his hypochon- 
driacal negative turn, he would 
have been as great as Shakespeare 
— as the ancients." I expressed 
surprise at such an assertion. 

P. 188, Jan. 17, 1827. 

We talked of Schiller's "Fies- 
co," which was acted last Satur- 
day. "I saw it for the first time," 
said I, "and have been thinking 
whether those extremely rough 
scenes could not be softened; but 
I find very little could be done 
without spoiling the character of 
the whole." 



P. 246, Oct. 3, 1828. 

"Generally speaking, a man is 
quite sufficiently saddened by his 
own passions and destiny; he need 



irony, and also because he is a 
living result of an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the world, also 
very difficult. But you will see 
what lights open upon you. 'Tas- 
so,' on the other hand, lies far 
nearer the common feelings of 
mankind, and the elaboration of its 
form is favorable to an easy com- 
prehension of it." 

P. 294, Nov. 8, 1826. 

Today, Goethe spoke again of 
Lord Byron with admiration. "I 
have," said he, "read once more 
his 'Deformed Transformed,' and 
must say, that to me his talent 
appears greater than ever. His 
devil was suggested by my Mephis- 
tophiles; but it is no imitation — 
it is thoroughly new and original, 
close, genuine, and spirited. There 
are no weak passages, — not a place 
where you could put the head of 
a pin, where you do not find in- 
vention and thought. Were it not 
for his hypochondriacal negative 
turn, he would be as great as 
Shakespeare and the ancients." I 
expressed surprise. 

P. 327, Jan. 17, 1827. 

We talked of Schiller's "Fies- 
co," which was acted last Satur- 
day. "I saw it for the first time," 
said I, "and have been much occu- 
pied with thinking whether those 
extremely rough scenes could not 
be softened; but I find very little 
could be done to them without 
spoiling the character of the 
whole." 

Vol. 2, p. 72, Oct. 3, 1828. 

"Generally speaking, a man is 
quite sufficiently saddened by his 
own passions and destiny, and need 
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not make himself more gloomy, by 
looking into the darkness of bar- 
baric early days. He needs en- 
lightening and cheering influences, 
and must therefore turn to those 
eras in art and literature, during 
which remarkable men could ob- 
tain that degree of culture which 
made them satisfied with them- 
selves, and able to impart similar 
satisfaction to others." 

P. 278, Feb. 17, 1829. 

"Lavater," said Goethe, "be- 
lieved in Cagliostro and his won- 
ders. When the impostor was 
unmasked, Lavater maintained — 
'This is another; Cagliostro, who 
did the wonders, was a holy per- 



P. 337, Feb. 10, 1830. 

Dined with Goethe. He spoke 
with real gratification of the poem 
written by Riemer, for the festival 
of the 2d February. 

"All," said Goethe, "which Rie- 
mer writes, is fit to be seen both by 
master and journeymen." 

P. 359, Feb. 12, 1831. 

"This," said Goethe, "is a most 
beautiful history, and one which I 
love better than any. It expresses 
the noble doctrine, that man, 
through faith and animated cour- 
age, may come off victor in the 
most dangerous enterprises, while 
he may be ruined by a momentary 
paroxysm of doubt." 

P. 411, Early in March, 1832. 

"He is a very fine young man," 
said Goethe; "in his mien and man- 
ners the nobleman is seen at once. 
He can as little dissemble his de- 
scent as another man could his in- 



not make himself more so, by the 
darkness of a barbaric past. He 
needs enlightening and cheering in- 
fluences, and should therefore turn 
to those eras in art and literature, 
during which remarkable men ob- 
tained perfect culture, so that they 
were satisfied with themselves, and 
able to impart to others the bless- 
ings of their culture." 



P. 133, Feb. 17, 1829. 

"Lavater," said Goethe, "be- 
lieved in Cagliostro and his won- 
ders. When the impostor was un- 
masked, Lavater maintained, 'This 
is another Cagliostro, the Caglio- 
stro who did the wonders was a 
holy person.' " 

P. 227, Feb. 10, 1830. 

Dined with Goethe. He spoke 
with real gratification of the poem 
written by Riemer, for the festival 
of the 2d February. 

"All," added Goethe, "that 
Riemer does, is fit to be seen both 
by master and journeyman." 

P. 332, Feb. 12, 1831. 

"This," said Goethe, "is one of 
the most beautiful legends, and 
one which I love better than any. 
It expresses the noble doctrine that 
man, through faith and hearty 
courage, will come off victor in the 
most difficult enterprises, while he 
may be ruined by the least parox- 
ysm of doubt." 

P. 426, Early in March, 1832. 

"He is a very fine young man," 
said Goethe; "in his mien and man- 
ners he has something by which the 
nobleman is seen at once. He 
could as little dissemble his de- 
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tellect j for both birth and in- scent as any one could deny a 
tellect give their possessor a stamp higher intellect; for birth and in- 
which no incognito can conceal. tellect both give to him who once 
Like beauty, these are powers possesses them a stamp which no 
which one cannot approach without incognito can conceal. Like beau- 
some feeling of their high nature." ty, these are powers which one can- 
not approach without feeling that 
they are of a higher nature." 

On page 13 of his bibliography, "Goethe in England and 
America" (Ed. 2 L. 1909) Dr. Oswald states that the work 
entitled "Tales from the German," translated by John Ox- 
enford and C. A. Feiling (L. 1844 Chapman & Hall Large 
8vo. XIV + 446 pp.) contains Goethe's tale "The New Par- 
is" on pp. 306-316. I have not seen this particular English 
edition, but the American reprint of Part 1. of these Tales 
(N. Y. 1844 110 pp. Harper & Bros.) from an English edition 
of Part 1. by Chapman & Hall, does not contain this tale. 
The eight stories included are: 

1. J. H. Musaeus — Libussa. 

2. Schiller — The Criminal from Lost Honor. 
(The Cold Heart 



INose the Dwarf (from Sheik Alexander and his Slaves.) 

4. Immerman — Wonders in the Spessart (from Miinchhausen) 

5. C. F. van der Velde— Axel: A Tale of the Thirty Years' War. 

6. E. T. W. Hoffman— The Sandman. 

7. H. Kleist — Michael Kohlhaas. 

Also in a review of the English edition, Part 1, in the "Lon- 
don Examiner" (pp. 661-2 Oct. 1844 reprinted in Littell's 
Living Age 3:475-478 Dec. 21, 1844 No. 32) these eight tales 
and their authors are named and briefly discussed, and the 
article closes with these words: "We hope that notices of 
these writers will be given when the collection is completed." 
If this collection was later completed and if "The New Paris" 
by Goethe was included in the list, it would be an interesting 
study to compare Oxenford's translation of this particular 
tale with Margaret Puller's version in her article on "Goethe" 
in the "Dial." July 1841 (Boston 2:141). 

Margaret Fuller (Marchesa d' Ossoli) is well known 
through a recent study by Dr. P. A. Braun, entitled "Mar- 
garet Fuller and Goethe", (N. Y. 1910 257 pp. H. Holt & 
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Co.) but perhaps a little biographical data about Parke God- 
win, John Oxenford and the Rev. Alex. J. W. Morrison, 
would not be amiss in this article. 

Parke Godwin was born February 25, 1816, at Paterson, 
N. J. His father was an officer in the "War of 1812 and his 
grandfather, a soldier in the Revolution. After graduating 
from Princeton, in 1834, he was admitted to the bar in Ken- 
tucky, but practised there only a very short time. Prom 1837 
to 1853, excepting one year, he was on the editorial staff of 
the "New York Evening Post", of which his father-in-law was 
editor-in-chief. During the year 1843, he started a weekly 
periodical, called "The Pathfinder" which was discontinued 
after the issue of fifteen numbers. He also contributed many 
articles to the "U. S. Democratic Review" and for a time edit- 
ed "Putnam's Monthly Magaine. " In these journals he ad- 
vocated many political reforms that were subsequently 
adopted in the constitution of New York. Under President 
Polk, he was deputy-collector in the New York Custom House, 
but later espoused the cause of the Republican party, although 
he still continued to believe in free trade. Besides his journal- 
istic work, Godwin found time to write or edit various works 
on history, literature and politics. He died in New York 
City, January 27, 1904, at the advanced age of eighty-seven 
years. 

Among his writings are the following : 

1. History of France vol. 1. (Ancient Gaul) N. Y. 1830. 

2. A popular View of the Doctrines of Fourier Ed. 2. N. Y. 184*. 

3. Democracy, constructive and pacific N. Y. 1844. 

4. Edited and translated Part 1. of Goethe's Autobiography. N. Y. 
vol. 1. 1846 vol. 2 1847. Ed. 2 1850. 

3. Vala, a mythological tale N. Y. 1851. 

8. Handbook of Universal Biography (Putnam's Home Cyclopedia) 

N. Y. 1852 New edition called Cyclopedia of Biography N. Y. 

1866. 

7. Political Essays N. Y. 1856 (from Putnam's Mon. Mag.) 

8. Out of the Past 2 vols. N. Y. 1870 (Essays from Putnam's Mon. 

Mag.) 

9. Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with extracts from hi* 
private correspondence N. Y. 1883. 

10. The First Settlers of Totawa (now Paterson, N. J.), an episode ot 
Early History N. Y. 1892. 
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11. The Germans in America N. Y. 1893. 

12. Edited Bryant's Works 6 vols. N. Y. 1883-1884. 

13. Commemorative Addresses: Geo. W. Curtis, Edwin Booth, Louis 
Kossuth, John J. Auduhon, Wm. C. Bryant N. Y. 1895. 

14. Essays on John Jas. Audubon in Little Journeys to the Homes 
of American Authors N. Y. 1896 G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

15. A New Study of the Sonnets of Shakespeare N. Y. 1900. 

16. Translated Zschokke's Tales. 

17. Translated Fouque's Undine, and also Sistram and his Compan- 
ions. 

John Oxenford was born at Camberwell near London Au- 
gust 12, 1812. He was a self-educated man, and unaided by 
schools, learned the French, Italian, Spanish and German lan- 
guages. Apprenticed to a solicitor, he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar, but soon he adopted a literary career. 
His first writings were on commerce and finance, but later 
he devoted himself entirely to literature. In 1835, he began 
writing for the stage, and until 1875, was a most prolific au- 
thor of comedies, especially of farces, and of librettos for 
operas. The "Catalog of the British Museum" prints the 
titles of about forty plays, and the "Musical World" of March 
10, 1877, records an incomplete list of sixty-eight dramas. 
His most noted farces, which by the way, are also his early 
ones of 1835, are "My Fellow-Clerk", "A Day Well Spent", 
and "Twice Killed", each of which had four editions and 
was translated into foreign languages. 

Besides composing original plays, Oxenford was dramatic 
critic for the "London Times" for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury (from c. 1850). In regard to his critiques, Robin H. 
Legge writes in the "Dictionary of National Biography" (L. 
1892-1900 vol. 43 p. 13 ) : "He was amiable to weakness, and 
the excessive kindliness of his disposition caused him to so err 
on the side of leniency as to render his opinion as a critic prac- 
tically valueless. It was his own boast that 'none of those 
whom he censured ever went home disconsolate and despairing 
on account of anything he had written.' " [Cf. the "Adver- 
tisement" in his translation of Goethe's Autobiography (13 
bks.) L. 1848]. He also wrote articles for the various maga- 
zines and to the "Penny Cyclopedia" contributed several bio- 
graphical papers, notably one on Moliere. His essay in the 
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"Westminster Review" April 1853 (New Series 3:388-407) 
entitled "Iconoclasm in Philosophy", based on Schopen- 
hauer's writings, did much to create an interest in England 
in the works of the German philosopher, (see Art: Arthur 
Schopenhauer by Franz Hueffner in Fortn. R. 26: 773-792 
Dec. 1876). 

But it is especially as a translator that Oxenford 's name is 
of interest to the student of German culture. Hence I shall 
append a list of his many translations. He died at Southwark, 
February 21, 1877, and was buried at Kensal Green. 
Translations and Adaptations. 

Spanish. 
1. Calderon — La Vida es Sueno. 

Italian. 
Boiardo — Orlando innamorato (incomplete). 

French. 

1. Moliere — Tartuffe. 

2. Scribe & Legouve— World of Fashion (Les Doigts de Fee) 1850. 

3. C. Delavigne — Monastery of St. Just 1850. 

4. J. M. Callery & M. Yvan — History of the Insurrection in China 

with supplementary chapter. 1853. 

5. Illustrated Book of French Songs from the sixteenth to the nine- 

teenth century 1855. 

6. E. Cormon & M. Carrt — Lara 1865. 

German. 
1. (With C. A. Feiling and Prof. Heimann) Edited J. G. Fliigel— 
Comparative Dictionary of the German and English languages 
with additions and improvements 2 vols. Ed. 2 1838 (several editions). 

6. Fr. C. W. Jacobs — Hellas, or the Home, History, Literature and 

Art of the Greeks 1855. 

7. Kuno Fischer — Francis Bacon of Verulam 1857. 

8. J. F. Kind— Der Freischutz 1866. 

9. (With Dr. Franz Hueffner) — Selections from German opera texts 

for the Richard Wagner Festival in Albert Hall 1877. 

10. Goethe — Die Wahlverwandtschaften (see Diet, of Nat'l. Biog. 

43:13). 
I wonder if Oxenford is the "Anon." who translated this novel for 
Bohn's "Standard Library" (see Preface to "Novels and Tales" L. 
1854). 

In regard to the life and works of the Rev. Alex. Jas. Wm. 
Morrison, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, all the biogra- 
phies and encyclopedias are strangely silent. The only infor- 
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mation I could obtain, was from the Catalog of the British 
Museum, where are stated the titles of his various original 
translations of German works, or revisions of translations, 
generally for Bonn's "Standard Library." I append a list 
of these translations. (See also Oswald, pp. 13-14-16). 

1. Aug. H. Ritter — Hist, of Ancient Philosophy 4 vols. 1836-1846. 

2. Hermann Ulrici — Shakespeare's Dramatic Art and his Relation 

to Calder6n 1846. 

3. Aug. W. Schlegel — Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature 

1846 (revised from John Black's translation in 1815). 

4. A. Neander — General History of the Christian Religion and 

Church 1846 (revised from J. Torrey's translation). 

5. Fr. Schlegel — Philosophy of Life and Philosophy of Language 

1847. 

6. Autobiography of Goethe (books 14-20), including the Letters 

from Switzerland and Travels in Italy 1849. Later Oxenford 
was given the credit of the entire Autobiography. 

T. Schiller— Thirty Years' War 1851. 

8. Schiller — Revolt of the United Netherlands (revised from Lieut 
Edw. B. Eastwick's translation), also Trial of Counts Egmont 
and Horn and the Siege of Antwerp 1851. Cf. Geo. Moir's 
translations of the Thirty Years' War, Siege of Antwerp and 
the Trials of Counts Egmont and Horn Edinb. 1828 vols. 18 & 
19 of Constable's Miscellany. 

». Heinrich E. F. Guerike — Manual of the Antiquities of the Church 
1851. 

10. Michael Baumgarten — Acts of the Apostles 1854 3 vols, (with 

the Rev. T, Meyer). 

11. Gottlieb C. A. von Harless — System of Christian Ethics 1865. 

In this study I have tried to state impartially the facts as 
I have found them in history and literature, and let the reader 
draw his own inferences. I have, however, a few questions yet 
unanswered, and I offer them to others for solution. "Why is 
Parke Godwin's work entirely ignored by Doctor Oswald in 
his "Bibliography of Goethe", and by all editors of Goethe's 
complete works in translation? Why does the great "Diction- 
ary of English Biography" (edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Sidney Lee, 63 vols. L. 1895-1900, 1st supplement in 3 vols. 
1901; 2nd sup. in 3 vols. 1912, Smith, Elder & Co., 16 Water- 
loo Place) in an article by Robin H. Legge (vol. 43, p. 13) 
state that Oxenford 's translation of the Autobiography was in 
1846? Why does the 1910-1911 edition of the "Encyclopedia 
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Britanniea" (29 vols. Camb., Eng. University Press) forbear 
even to mention Parke Godwin's name and repeat the same 
false date of 1846 ? Why through all these years has John Ox- 
enford always been lauded as the great translator of the Auto- 
biography and of Eekermann, when the facts show that others 
deserve the credit? 

"Mordre wil out; certes it is no nay," says Chaunteclere in 
Chaucer's "Nonne Prest his Tale," and while I do not wish to 
disparage the service of John Oxenford in the diffusion of 
German culture, still it is time that justice should be done 
to Margaret Fuller and to Parke Godwin (also to his helpers, 
Hopkins, Dana and Dwight) as the first great translators of 
Eekermann and of Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

Emma Gertrude Jaeck. 

Converse College, S. C. 



